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PRISONER’S HARP. 


For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
THE HEART-BROKEN. 
[BY A DISCHARGED CONVICT.] 
The blackbird had left its sequester’d repose, 
And the warm look of spring left its blush on the rose, 
The breeze lightly danced over valley and hill, 


Imprinting its smiles on the cheeks of the rill. 


A carpet of flowers o’er the meadow was spread, 
On which the bright sun its first kisses had shed, 
And pencil’d the red-tastl‘d fir with its hues, 


Whose branches were still richly laden with dews. 


A few scatter’d clouds on the firmament’s brow, 

Like the doubts and the cares which the Christian must 
know, 

At intervals threw a dark change o’er the scene, 


Or moved in vast shadows o’er mountains all green. 


As walking the woodlands, a voice caught my ear, 
Its accents were musical, touching, and clear, 
And soon I espied in the oak’s aniple shade, 


A weeping, sud-looking, but beautiful maid. 


I gazed, and I thought as she spoke through her tears, 
That woman most lovely in trouble appears, 
And rivals the beings divested of guile, 


When her prayer-moving lips have forgotten to smile 


The rose from her cheeks had been stolen away, 
Though pure was her eye us the lustre of day, 
And her lily-white fingers un harp gently strung, 


As thus to its sweet-flowing music she sung : 


*Oh why was a thorn ever suffered to grow 
On the patway of love in this valley below? 
Has Eden not Jefta lone spot on our clime, 


Unblighted, unblacken’d, uncursed by its erime ? 


O why with a pang was the breast ever torn, 
That ne’er gave another occasion to mourn ? 
O why should he study his love to conceal, 
And basely deny the balm that would heal ? 


Each throe of my bosom, if truth were but known, 
Has long found an echo in that of his own, 
But ruled by a futher whose idol is gold, 


He checks the fair blossom that fain wou!d unfold. 


Vile wretch! who would never be happy thyself, 
But barter thy son and his honor for peif; 
© why shouldst thou vainly attempt to contro! 


The heaven-born passion that burns in his sou! ? 


Thou cannot much longer detain me from bliss, 
And torture my spirit with anguish like this, 

For soon o’er my ashes shall spring shed its bloom. 
And peace thou denies me [li find in the tomb. 


But O like a phantom, I’ll stalk o’er thy path, 

And haunt thee with gloom in the midnight of death, 
When writhing, thou’\t not only feel, but deplore, 
Thy skirts have been stained with an innocent’s gore.” 








IPIBUSONINIRIS WRU De 


Narrative of Joseph L. Shaw, 


1 Convict in the New-Hampshire State Prison. | 


NUMBER IV. 


I had despaired of ever seeing another night, 


when the Warden said to me, ‘1 have concluded 


to put you into one of the cells in the upper story, 


/and give you a fire, and after dinner | shall ask 


you the same questions | have asked you betore, | 
and it you do not say you are guilty, I shall put | 


you back here again.’ ‘The first part of the sen- 


tence seemed to create a vigor in ny frame, and | 


inspired me with a hope that my life might yet be 


spared ; but the latter clause came like thunder 


upon my ears, and I Jost all recollection of what 


' was passing around me; and when | came to my 


senses | was in the upper story of the Hospital, 


(so called,) and Fuller was pulling off my boots. | 
He then ordered me into the next room, which is | 


9 by 17 feet square, of solid rock, and ventilated 
only by opening the window, which was grated 
with double bars of iron. 
because it prevented me from making my escape. 
No. 


and I left unguarded, 1 could not have made my 


i do not speak of this 
If one of the side walls had been removed, 
escape. My teet were so insensible to feeling, 
I could not stand alone, and after one hour | could 


not set upright. ‘Lhe heated air in the room (for 
now | had a fire allowed me) caused a faintness 


at the stomach, and the want of food (for | had 
/none that day) reduced my frame to sueh a de- 


gree that | could not get off my bed. I remained 
in this situation until tour o’clock, when M?an- 


icl came in and asked me how | enjoyed myself. 


| My reply was the honest sentiment of my heart. 
|i feel as though | had been dragged through one 


thousand cities. Well, said he, you must feel bad, 


then. M?’Waniel then Jeft me, and went to the 


-cook-room, and called Watkins, the nurse, to 


{come and examine me, and inform him of the in- 


| jury t had received from the cold. 


After Wat- 


| kins examined, he intormed the Warden that | 


was very badly chilled. My feet were then very 


much swollen, and the frost had left them, and | 


Watkins did not know that they had been frozen. 
The Warden then told Watkins he wanted him 
to try to restore the circulation of the blood in 
the feet. ‘ihis was nine hours after | was put in- 
to this warm room, and the frost had left my feet, 


‘and | remained without any thing to cause a fric- 


tion. Cold water should have been used in the 


first instance, and it was applied by Watkins 


then, but it was too late, as it had no effect. 


| Other remedies were applied, but to no purpose, | 


Next morning, the physician was called in, and 


after being informed what treatment had been 


' used, he said it was such as he should have or- 


| for a long time of the liver complaint. 


dered, and ordered the same to be continued, { 
was in the hands of a man in whom I could place 
entire confidence. 

Knowing that Watkins was somewhat acquaint- 
ed with medicines, | cautioned him against giving 
me any thing injurious to health. | have seen 
him put doses into the stove, and upon asking 
him the meaning of this, he replied that it would 
do the stove more good than it would me. 

I was then removed into the hospital, and placed 


on a thing that bore the resemblance of a bed, un- 


til | came in contact with it, when it felt not un- | 


like the soft side of a plank. Within six feet was 
another case like mine, a man who had been sick 
Ask your 


representative for 1837 if he visited the hospital of 


{the prison; and if he did, he will tell you of 


whom I speak, and likewise of the stench that 


| 
| went forth continually from this place of filth and 


| persons sick with rheumatic complaints and con- 
| stumption. 

| ‘Thus my situation was any thing but agreeable. 

| 1 do not complain of the rooms being small, or of 
being in a room with four; but | thought it un- 
'generous, being confined in my then situation, 
| when there were a number of rooms unoccupied. 


| Ask your representative what was the condition 


in June, 13837, and he will tell you he did not see 
any thing that resembled health; and if there was 
way thing of the kind there, it would soon be de- 


stroyed in so foul an atmosphere; and in conse- 


quence of this, the person who was sick nigh un- 


}to death with the liver complaint, was pardoned 
| out, and the change of air and attention soon re- 
Kut not 
[ remained 


stored him, so that he was able to labor. 
longer to digress trom the subject. 
in that situation for some ten a twelve days, when 


| my physician called a consultation of surgeons, 


| viz. Dr. ‘Phomas Chadburne, Haynes, and Par- | 


ker. “he question to be decided was, whether it 
would be prudent to defer the amputation of my 


feet a few days, until my physician could make a 
| journey to New-York. ‘lhe conclusion was this: 
‘it will be safe and prudent to defer the amputa- 
tion a few days, and alter the mode of treatment.’ 
‘Lhere seemed to be a willingness on the part of 
the physicians to try every experiment betore 
they would give me up; but every thing proved 
inetfectual—the flesh and the muscles of both feet 
cleft from the bones, and the ankle joints were 


separated. All hope of recovering the use of my 


teet being gone, the physicians and surgeons pro- 


| ceeded to amputate my legs. 


1 would say a word concerning the manage- 


ment inthe bospital, No patient was allowed 
any thing by the Warden, unless the physician 
ordered it, and nove could get any thing that the 
| physician ordered, without the guard was a mind 
} - ~ 
to give it. kor instance, when | was sick, the 
| physician ordered me milk porridge three tines a 
iday. Sometimes t would get it three times aday, 
} 

i hus 


Was occasioued by the misanthropy of some of the 


some days twice, and some days only once. 


guards. | recollect one Fuller, who had charge 


of the hospital, and it was his duty to bring the 


bring up my breakfast until after 12 o'clock, P.M. 


} nor my dinner until after 9 in the evening, and | 


did not get my third meal uutiul next day. You 


can jucge if this was right. i have knowoa man 
to be sick for days together, without being fed at 


all. 


who was sick, 


If this is doubted, i can refer to the person 
Lremained in the prison until Ju- 
ly, when | was pardoned and set at liberty, muti- 
posi weak, and poor. ‘lL hey had taken trom me 
my means of support. Some triend of humanity, 
knowing my Circumstances, introduced a bill ito 





the legislature to have that honorable body make 


am appropriation fur my support until | could | 
learn some trade. ‘Lhis bill passed both Houses, 


but it was vetoed by the Governor, tsuac Hill. | 


Conclusion: | have thus told my simple story, 
and hope it may do much good; and while the 
tear of sympathy is shed over my horrid fate, the 
mind af every freeman will revolt at the thought, | 
that such cruelties have been practised in our own | 


State. 


JOSEPH L. SHAW. 





i ; : 
sickness, for another bed was occupied by two 


of the cell and the state of health in the hospital | 


food that was allowed us, and oue day he did not 


| THE NEIGHBOR-IN-LAW, 


BY L. MARIA CHILD, 
Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 


Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 


For every flower in others’ pathway strewn, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 

| «So you are going to live in the same building 
‘with Hetty ‘Turnpenny,’ said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. 
| Fairweather; ‘you will find nobody to envy you. 
If her temper does not prove too much even for 
| your good-nature, it will surprise all who know 
iher. We lived there a year, and that is as long 
}as any body ever tried it.’ 

| £ Poor Hetty! replied Mrs, Fairweather, ‘She 
(has had much to harden her. Her mother 
died too early for her to remember ; her father 
was very severe with her; and the only lover she 
‘ever had, borrowed the savings of her years of 
But Hetty. 
notwithstanding her sharp features, and sharper 
the 
|of her greatest poverty many were the stockings 


‘toil and spent them in dissipation. 


_words, certainly has a kind heart. In midst 
oshe knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, for 
the poor drunken lover, whom she had too much 
good sense to marry. ‘Then you know she feeds 
“nd clothes her brother’s orphan child. 

| ‘If you eallit feeding and clothing,’ replied Mrs. 
Lane. ‘The poor child looks cold, and pinched, 
and frightened all the time, as if she were chased 
by the East wind. I used to tell Miss Turnpen- 
ny she ought to be ashamed of herself, to keep 
the poor little thing at work all the time, without 
If she does but look at the 


cat as it runs by the window, Aunt Hetty gives 


one minute to play. 
her a rap over the knuckles. [used to tell her 
she would make the girl just such another sour 
old crab as herself?’ 

‘That must have been very improving to her 
disposition,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a 
good humored smile,‘ Butin justice to poor Aunt 
Hetty, you ought to remember that she had just 
such a cheerless childhood herself. Flowers grow 
where there is sunshine.’ 

‘I know you think everybody ought to live in 
the sunshine,’ rejoined Mrs. Lane ; ‘and it must 
be confessed that you carry it with you wherever 
you go. [If Mrs, ‘Turnpenny has a heart, 1 dare 
say you will find it out, though I never could, and 
All the 


families within hearing of her tongue call her the 


I never heard of any one else that could, 


neighbor-in-law.’ 

Certainly the prospect is very encouraging ; for 
the house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to occupy, 
was not only under the same roof with Mrs. 'Turn- 
penny, but the buildings had one common yard in 
the rear, and one common space for a garden in 
the front. ‘The very first day she took possession 
of her new habitation, she called on the neighbor- 
Aunt Hetty had taken the precaution to 
extinguish the fire, lest the new neighbor should 


in-law. 


want hot water, before her own wood and coal ar- 
rived. Her first salutation was, ‘If you want any 
cold water, there’s a pump across the street; I 
don’t like to have my house slopped all over.’ 

‘I am glad you are so tidy, neighbor Turnpen- 
ny,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather ; ‘It is extremely 

I will try to 
keep everything as bright as a new five cent piece, 


pleasant to have neat neighbors. 
for I see that will please you. Lecame in merely 
to say good morning, and to ask if you could 
spare little Peggy to run up and down stairs for 
me, While | aim getting my furniture in order. } 
will pay her sixpence an hour. 


[Concluded on last page. } 
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BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 


EXECUTION OF JAS. M’CAFFERTY. 


4, 1846. 


His Ignorance—Intemperance—Converted—Ex- 
ecuted—Sheriff’s Oath. 

M’Cafferty was accused of the murder of one 
Hassler, on the 17th of July, 1845, in a town in 
Huntingdon county, Penn. 
and was executed May 8th, 1846. ‘The Hunting- 
don Journal says he was quite illiterate; he could 
read but imperfectly, and was unable to write his 
own His associations, from his earliest 
youth, were the humblest in life, and too often the 
most abandoned; so that he was entirely excluded 


name, 


from all opportunities of obtaining that moral and 
intellectual culture so important to the formation 
of correct principles. His life was therefore 
life of dissipation, 

As usual, in these cases, the criminal was con- 
verted, as was supposed, by his religious instruc- 
ters. 
some little good in the world, the State of Penn- 
sylvania executed him. ‘The Journal says, he ex- 
pressed repeated assurances, that he was prepared 
to meet the Judge of all the earth. Ina short 
time the Sheriff told him that the time had come. 
He walked 


room where he then was, and kneeled down and 
He then came down stairs, with the 


into a cell, which opens from the 


prayed, 


Rev. Mr. Field, of the Episcopal Church, on one | 


side, and the Rev. Mr. Bunker, of the Baptist 
Church, on the other, his arms being tied close 
to his sides, with a cord immediately above his 
‘elbows. When he came down, his face appeared 
somewhat pale, which gave to his hazel eye a 
bright expression. 
the scaffold, he recognized the few persons assem- 
bled in the jail-yard by saying ‘Gentlemen.’ He 
then walked up on the scaffold between the 
two clergymen, rather in advance of them, with 
a firm and steady step. By this time his face 
had acquired its natural color. 
successively commended his soul to ‘the God 


The ministers 


who gave it,’ and affectionately bid him farewell. 
A bright and heavenly simile lit up their eyes and 
played over their countenances, as though they 
felt conscious that the spirit, with which they 
were bidding adieu, was leaving a world of 
trouble for a world of peace. 

Prepared for death by the halter, the poor illit- 
erate creature said in substance, that he did not 
believe he was a bad nan at heart—that bad com- 
pany and liquor had brought him to this, and that 
all his bad acts were done when he was drunk. 
Let the friends of temperance mark this confes- 
Rum caused him to commit the bloody 


Were intem- 


sion. 
deed for which he was executed. 
perance removed from the land and the world, 
crime would measurably cease, prisons would be 


depopulated, murders would almost be unknown. | 


The rope being now adjusted about the neck of | 
} 


the prisoner, the drop soon fell, but, awful to re- 
late, the halter broke in two places, and the poor | 
suflererer came to the ground. Immediately, | 
however, the rope was again prepared, placed | 
around his neck, and he was asked if he desired | 
to say any thing. He repled, * No, I’m too badly 

hurt—swing me off.’ He stood trembling a mo- | 
ment, and then was launched into an untried 
eternity. We find in the Huntingdon Journal a 
document purporting to be the oath of the sheriff, 
declaring that he executed M’Cafferty. We sub- | 
join it, hoping that the time will yet come, when 


a man cannot be found who will be an executioner 
for the people. We think there is one man who 
holds the office of sheriff in Massachusetts, who 
would resign rather than hang his brother. He 
has too good a heart, and is too humane a person 
to do such an inhuman work for the people of 


this Commonwealth. Here is the document :— 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY, ss. 
Joun ArnmitaGe, High Sheriff of the said county, | 


being duly sworn, deposeth and saith:—That on the 8th 


day of May instant, at the hour and place fixed by the | 


Governor of this Commonwealth, he executed the sen- | 


tence of the law upon James M’Cafferty, who was con- 


victed of murder in the first degree at the November term | 


last, of the Court of Oyer and Terminer of said county, 


and sentenced to be hanged. 


JOHN ARMITAGE. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, a Justice of the 
Peace, in and for said county, on the 9th day of May, 
A. D. 1846. JOHN ALLBRIGHT. 
May 13, 1846. 


He was convicted, | 


al 
| 


Just as he was made fit to live, and do) 


As he passed on his way to | 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


A VISIT TO THE NANTUCKET JAIL, 
Its Location— The Poor Rumseller—Hon. Bar- 
ker Burnell—Manufacturers’ und Mechanics’ 
Bank—Law and Popular Rumsellers. 
Nantucket, June 14, 184€. 
Cuas. & Jno. M. Spear: 
EsteemMed Frienps—I visited the jail of this 
county this morning, and thought you might like 
'to hear from it. I have not been within its walls 





| until this morning since I was a boy, The peo- 
_ple of this island, strongly impregnated with 
| Quakerism, have had but very little use for such 
a building. It has been the subject for some 
jokes. It was said that a prisoner once sent 
| word to the authorities that he should vacate the 
| premises unless repairs were made so that the 
| sheep could not call upon and annoy him unbid- 


| den, 





| Our jail is at the western extremity of the town, | 


built strongly of wood fastened with bars of iron 
well secured, and is surrounded with a high fence 
of boards. It has two stories and four rooms, a 
| high pair of steps leading to the upper story, the 
| door to the lower part being near the ground; 
| the apartments are about 12 feet square, ‘There 
are now two tenants. One of these is confined 
for the non-payment of a fine for selling liquor, 
| imposed by the Court of Common Pleas, at its 


| He has 


been in prison since February last. He kept 


session the early part of this month. 


| Whatis termed ‘a low grog-shop,’ if there can be 
any high or low in the business. ‘This affender 
_oecupies one of the rooms on the lower floor. 
The two rooms in the upper story are now oc- 
cupied by Barker Burnell, on a charge made by 
two of the Directors of the Manufacturers’ and 
_Mechanies’ Bank of this place, of einbezzeling its 
| funds to the amount of $120,000. Mr. Burnell 
is an only son of the late Hon. Barker Burnell, 
| member of Congress from this District, who died 
at Washington at the age of 46, in June, 1843, 
having been twice elected as a member of the 


_ House of Representatives. *Mr. Barker, the fa-- 


| ther, was the popular and successful candidate of 
the dominant, or what is now called the Whig 
party, and was in the Legislature of this State for 
a large portion of the time running back to his 
boyhood, until placed in Congress. He was also 
cashier of the Bank spoken of from its incorpora- 


| tion in 1825, until succeeded by his son about 


| three years since. 

Mr. Burnell, now in prison, is about 26 years 
of age, tall, well formed, and very courteous, po- 
| lite and kind in his manners and disposition, Un- 
| til February last he was free (so far as the publie 
| knew) from all suspicion. Although attached to 
the Whig party, he was, personally, an universal 
favorite, the pet of his family and relatives, most 
of whom are rich and influential. He has a wid- 
| owed mother, an amiable wife, the daughter of 
one of our wealthy citizens, and two children. 
He had a fortune by his father and wife, and for 
several years has been doing a heavy business, 
No man in this county 





apparently with success. 
ever had greater outward advantages, and none 


at his age was more popular. In November last 


he resigned the cashiership, and was returned to 


the Legislature as one of the highest candidates 
for the Senate from this District, comprising Nan- 
tucket and Dukes counties, and was elected. 

In February last, the directors of the bank be- 
came suspicious that all was not right—the doors 
of the bank were closed—receivers were recently 


_appointed—Mr. B. was arrested, and yesterday, 


being unable to recognize in the sum of $25,000 
to appear at the October term of the Court of 
Common Pleas, was placed in jail. ‘The loss at- 
tending the downfall of this institution is felt very 
severely in this town by many persons who have 
been deprived of all their earnings for a long life. 
It is most sincerely to be hoped, that the mystery 
in which the disappearance of this money is now 


-enveloped may be dispelled, that the meney may 


be recovered, and Mr. Burnell found innocent. 

The excitement which has prevailed in this 
town since the suspicion rested on Mr. Burnell 
has been very great. When Goy. Briggs was on 

a visit to this Island, he was entertained in great 
style by Mr. Burnell. 

The contrast from a seat at the Senate board, 
and quarters at the Tremont house, to a lodge in 
our jail, is somewhat obvious. I had almost for- 
gotten that we had a jail, until my attention was 
attracted to it by Mr. Burnell’s confinement there. 
I went there on purpose to see him; found him 
very cheerful, the apartments clean and comfor- 

table, and several of his acquaintances there. He 
asserts his innocence, and protests against his 


| treatment as oppression. 
‘ 





| 
| holds the power of life and death over his vassals. 














A few words in regard to the other tenant of 
our prison. 
He 


was firstly incarcerated because he could not re- 


‘annot pay a fine for selling ardent spirits. 


In other words, he 
is deprived of his liberty because he is poor. If 
he had been a distiller, a wholesale or retail dea- 


cognise for his appearance. 


ler in rum, and been rich, as some of them are, 
he would have found friends to have recognised 
for him; thus four months of his imprisonment 
would have been avoided; and when the fine was 
imposed, he could have avoided his present pro- 
tracted confinement by paying off the Common- 
wealth, whose lecense to sell he did not have, out 
of the extra profits derived from his having vio- 
lated the Jaws on a large scale! But he would not 
have had this trouble. Your ‘fine hotels,’ the 
‘respectable’ retailers, who prepare the custom- 


‘ers for the low grog-shops, generally go untouch- 


ed. 

This man calls his imprisonment ‘ oppression.’ 
When he looks around him and sees all the large 
fountains that poison the little rills such as_ his 
was, left to pursue their course, or encouraged by 
the countenance of sociality with their keepers 


on the part of worthy citizens, is he not right | 


in pronouncing his own fate oppression? | 
‘annot call it by softer names than oppression, in- 
equality, injustice. It is said this mani still sells 


spirits by his clerk, his wife, at the old stand. Of | 


It is the 


Fines are 


course, he will sell all he can. 
ble consequence of such a procedure. 
decidedly unjust as penalties. ‘The rich can pay 
them very well. ‘The poor man is deprived of 
his liberty. 


1 sympathise with you in your movements, and | 


wanted very much to be present at your meetings, 
to hear friend Hopper, and others of his spirit, but 
my engagements prevented. 

Yours, in the cause of humanity, 


JAMES MITCHELL. 





SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 


Chief Justice Shaw and Judges Wilde and Hub- | 


bard upon the Bench. 


Tue Triat or Acsert J. Trrreve for arson 
came up before the Court on the loth inst. An af- 


fidavit was read by Hon, Rutus Choate, as coun- | 


sel fur prisoner, from Albert J. ‘Tirrell, stating 


that Mr. Bailey, who was relied on as a witness, | 
could, if present, testify to facts materially af- | 


fecting his case. An aflidavit was then presented 
from Mr. Saunder, stating that Mr. S. first learn- 
ed on Saturday last that Mr. Bailey was sick, and 
did not communicate it to Mr. Choate until Mon- 
day forenoon. Mr. Leonard B. 'Tirrell was then 
brought up, and stated upon oath that he had seen 
Mr. Bailey within three hours; that he was sick 
and confined to his bed. Dr. Appleton tlowe, his 
attending physician, said that he had the typhus 
fever. It was then decided by the Court, that in 
view of these facts, and the impracticability of 
postponing the case for a shorter time, it should 


be continued until the next session of the Court, | 


which will be held in November next. 


Asylum for Discharged Convicts in Hungary. 


We mentioned a short time since, that Prince 
Ksterhazy, a Hungarian, had opened an Asylum 
in Vienna for Discharged Convicts of both sexes. 
It seems now that he is the richest man in the 
world. ‘This is very singular. It is not often 
that a great reform originates in the heart of the 
rich man. Raised above all want himself, he 
has but little sympathy for the destitute, especial- 
ly for the criminal. We have found the rich gen- 
erally in favor of severe punishments. but here 
is a noble exception. itis encouraging to learn, 
that while we are endeavoring to provide an Asy- 
lum here in Boston for Discharged Convicts, that 


the same good work is going on abroad. ‘l'o show 


the interest taken in this subject, we also learn that 


two thousand of the Austrian nobility have con- 
tributed towards the object. When will such an 
interest be manifested in this country? Here we | 
scarcely obtain enough to hire a single room | 
But, 


‘The following is a de- 


for a lodging for the discharged convict. 


‘a better time is Coming.’ 


scription of the property of Prince Esterhazy : 
* Prince Esterhazy, a Hungarian lord, is the richest man 
40 


One of his country seats con- 


in the world. His estates contain 180 villages, 
towns, and 84 castles. 
tains 350 rooms. The number of his sheep must be | 
It will 


what power he can exert, when, in addition to his 


enormous, as he has 2500 shepherds. be seen 


wealth, it is recollected that he is a feudal lord, and 


Mr. Delavan says there are 10,000 places in 
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This man is imprisoned because he | 


inevita- | 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
EXPOSITION OF THE NINTH CHAPTER OF GENEsig, 

NUMBER II. 
How shall they be nourished? This is to them 
a first point next to life. 

‘The chapter begins with its blessing and proph- 
ecy of increase ; and then comes food of the 
flesh of all beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, even as 
the green herb, or vegetables of the garden. The 
new race was to start, not as their first ancestor 
Adam, on the guiltless feast of paradise, but on 
flesh also, obtained by the destruction of life. 

And thereupon follows in natural order, the 
| prohibition to touch human flesh. Not now alone 


} 


the vegetable of the garden, but the flesh of the 





slaughtered animal you may eat—but there stand 
—beware—let the blood of the animal suffice. 
Whoso shall shed the blood of man, for meat. 
be it man or beast, shall have his own blood shed, 
For in the image of God made he man. Then 
this has true meaning, which, on the usual mode 





of construction, is wholly contradictory: for God’s 
image is as much violated in killing the murderer 


by the sentence of the law, asin the original death 
of the murdered. ‘The animal, he bears not Je- 
hovah’s image, and him ye may slay for food—bu 
man is Jehovah’s image. ‘louch him not. 


And see the correspondence of the blessing of 


increase and the appointment of food, in this chap- 
ter to Noah, and in the first chapter of Genesis, 
'to Adam: 
Gen. i. 28. 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 


And God blessed them, and God said 


' earth, and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish ot 
the sea, aud over the fowl! of the air, and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth. 
| 29. TAnd God said, Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the fuce of all the earth 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding 
seed; to you it shall be for meat. 

Nothing there of penalty for crime, and nothing 


| also here, in this Sth chapter. ‘That was not the 
‘There, as here, is the bles- 


Any 


such thing as penalty for crime, there, and here 


| thing to be settled. 


sing of increase, and the assignment of food. 


is Wholly incongruous. 


The period of the annunciation of the municipal 
‘That shall come by and by, in 
Now is 
The 


municipal law goes into a state of declaration and 


law is not as yet. 
the progress of the race, but is not now. 
| the period of populating and subsisting. 
permanent enactinent afterward. 

From the beginning of Genesis, down to the 
Mosaic code, trom Cain down, no murder which 
is mentioned in the bible—and there are several— 
Dis- 


tinctly, the chidren of Jacob, Simeon and Levi, are 


is stated to have been punished with death. 


related to have committed a most treacherous mur- 
der, and their father pronounced the curse upon 
And Moses is related to have mur- 
dered the Egyptian, Yet they were not punished 
with death. ‘I'he time, the age, did not interpret 
this law as demanding a penalty for the shedding 
of human blood in what we eall Con- 
temporaneous exposition is reliable authority in 
‘What mean- 


them for it. 


murder, 


all courts which administer law. 
ing did the age which enacted a law put upon it? 
Ask judges ; and when that is known, the mean- 
ing is conclusive. 

It we should set down the title of the divine 
statute contained in the first 7 verses of the 9th 
chapter of Genesis, it would stand thus :—Con- 
cerning Noah and his posterity: their blessing. 
their increase, their food. 

In this scriptural statute, the mention of mur- 
der and its punishment would be as unfitting, as if, 
in a law of the United States, entitled, ‘ An Act 
concerning the distribution of the Public Lands,’ 
you should find a denunciation of the slave trade 
as piracy, and the penalty of death for its punish- 
ment. In the one case, as in the other, the things 
do not belong together, never are naturally found 
together, by any thought of divine or human order 
shall never be set together. Nothing but the ab- 
solute certainty of language, leaving no room for 
interpretation, could make it possible to believe 
that the necessary fitness of things should be so 
transgressed, 

In the ‘Supplement to the Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts,’ stands an act entitled, ‘ An Act 
concerning the Supreme Judicial Court and Court 
of Common Pleas.’ ‘The 4th section of the act is 
as follows: ‘'There shall be no appeal from any 


judgment of the Court of Common Pleas upon 


| the verdict of a jury ; butaliquestions of law, ex- 


cept such as may arise on pleas of abatement, 
may be carried up to the Supreme Judicial Court 


by bill of exceptions, or writ of error.?. And yet 


Tr . [ r > 7 > 4 > 1 *<¢ - . . - . . ~ 
New-York city where alcoholic liquors are sold. this statute does not take away from any crims- 
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nal, found guilty by the verdict of a jury, the 
right of appeal. And why not? Simply because 
the subject matter of the statute is found to be civ- 
il, and noteriminal cases. Yet the words of the 
section are wholly general, and of themselves, do 
cover as well criminal as civil cases. The subject 
matter of the statute restrains their meaning to 
itself. You must look elsewhere in the statutes 
to find provision for appeal in criminal cases: here 
is not its fitting place. 

The title of the Noachic stavute, if set forth af- 
ter the manner of a law, would be as above stated 
—Murder would find no place in it; it would be 
wholly out of place in it. ‘The shedding of blood 
spoken of, would be not atall in reference to the 
killing of man in anger, or revenge, or the like, 
but solely in reference to the main subject of the 
revelation in the statute, food—shedding man’s 
blood for food. 

Strikingly appropriate to this view is a familiar 
case in the laws of England, used by Blackstone, 
to illustrate the rule of construction, that the sub- 
ject matter is to determine the meaning of the 
words of a statute. ‘The Pope of Rome claimed 
the right to appoint the clergy in England to the 
rich livings in the church, and receive pay for 
them, and these were called provisions. A law 
of Edward UI. forbids all ecclesiastical persons 
But no inter- 


pretation would make this a prohibition against 


to purchase provisions at Rome. 


purchasing meats, grain, or any other victuals at 
Rome. ‘The word ‘ provisions’ would have reter- 
ence to the subject matter of the statute, which 
was wholly another thing. 

The subject matter of this Noachie statute is 
‘The blood of man, spoken of in it, is the 
blood of man, shed for food, It prohibits canni- 
balism ; that is what it does. sheddeth 
man’s blood for food, by man shall his blood be 


food. 


IWhoso 


shed. 

You shall eat all green things, all vegetables, 
and fruits, and all animal flesh ; but there stop ; 
lay not your hand on man to slay him for tood ; 
be he beast or man who does this, he must die, for 
mau is made in God’s image, and to eat him is 
desecration. 

‘This is the only natural and consistent interpre- 
tation which you can put upon the 9th chapter of 
Genesis, as it now stands in the common text of 
the English Bible as we have it translated for us 
by the command of James 1.: which is the bible, 
acecording to the knowledge of its English trans- 
lators, and the pleasure of King James. 

If one of the 
was filled betore the flood, had been cannibalism, 


violences with which the earth 
and it had been so named in the ¢th chapter, is 
there a person who would doubt about the inter- 
pretation which has been given? But what was this 
mystery of wickedness, this solemn fact, all flesh 
had corrupted his way on the earth, and the earth 
was filled with violence, so that it must be drown- 
ed in the baptismal waters of a flood to cleanse it? 
May it not be this very thing? What could, like 
this, fill up the measure of all iniquity, and make an 
exterminating flood-baptism needful? 

This is the only consistent exposition of the 


chapter, as it now stands, even supposing the trans- 


lation in our James’s Bible to be correct. But 
that translation is incorrect. ‘The 4th verse 
of it is wholly mistranslated. It can be shown, 
from a true translation of the original He- 


brew text of the 4th verse, and fromthe Sama- 
ritan version, that the view above set forth is the 
exact word of scripture. ‘The Septuagint version 
also, strongly and strikingly, though not conelu- 


sively, sustains it. And we will now go on to 


seek, and set forth the true meaning of the text, 


from these sources. 








ANTI-WAR LECTURE. 

THEODORE PARKER, we learn with much pleasure, 
will repeat the powerful discourse against war in general, 
and the Mexican war in particular, delivered by him on 
Sunday the 7th the THIS 
(Wednesday) EVENING, in the Tremont Temple, at 


the special rqeuest of the friends of peace. 


instant, at Melodeon, 


3 Gov. Seward has volunteered to act as counsel 
for the negro who murdered the Van Ness family. At 
last accounts no jury had been obtained. Such was the 
excitement against him, that no one would act as coun- 
sel, until Gov. Sewardoffered. The defence is to be in- 


sanity. 


i} Isaac T. Hopper, the venerable Quaker, so well 
known in New-York and Philadelphia, and, indeed, 
throughout the country, is, we are pained to learn, con- 
fined to his own house by severe illness. Many who 
have been cheered by his sympathy and aid in time of 


trouble pray for his speedy recovery.—[N. Y. Tribune. 


means to mitigate the evils and augment the hap- | 


|PowER OF 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


[ EDITORS’ TABLE. 
|MAGAZINE OF PopuLAR INFORMAION ON Cap- 

ITAL AND SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. 

This is No. 15, and was received by the last 
British Steamer. It is published in Glasgow, 
monthly. It contains several valuable articles; 
some of them will appear soon in the Prisoner’s 


Friend. 


‘Tue Toric. London. 

This is a new and popular weekly, just com- 
| menced. ‘The publishers intend to have only one 
‘important article in a number upon some interest- 
ling topic, hence they call it Tue Toric. The 
topic for the number before us is, the infliction of 
the death penalty, and is entitled DeatH By THE 





'Law. Itis an important article. 


CausEs AND LEGAL 


|Poverty; 1Ts ILLEGAL 
Bela Marsh, 


Curr. Part Il. By Lysander Spooner. 
| 25 Cornhill. 1846. 
| 


We have looked over this work with much 
pleasure. ‘The author has taken up a very im- 
portant subject, and we trust his labors will re- 


ceive that reward which they deserve. 


By C. Morley. New-York: 
1846. 


KINDNESS. 
| J. K. Wellman, 116, Nassau-street. 


| 
| Mr. Morley has done a good work in presenting 


this little volume to the public. We have long 
been of the opinion that illustrations of the pow- 





| 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 
Great Anti-Slavery Celebration and Rural Fair 
in the Temperance Grove, Dedham. 

The trains leave Boston at 8 and 10, A. M., stopping 
at the grove, where visiters will find every arrangement 
fora most delightful fete. A fine band of music;—a 
most elegant arrangement for the sale of rare and choice 
articles, and refreshments, beneath beautiful tents;— 
speeches from W. L. Garrison, W. A. White, James 
Freeman Clarke, ‘Wm. H. Channing, and others ;—a 
floral band of children;—songs and recitations ;—a new 
book of stories for children, prepared for the occasion by 
Mrs. Follen, called ‘ The Liberty Cap.’ All these com- 
bined attractions will make this occasion one of the most 
delightful imaginable, as well as a most oppropriate re- 
membrance of these in bonds. The funds to be raised 
are appropriated to the promotion of the cause of Free- 
dom. 

3} Contributions of money, provisions and_refresh- 
ments of every description are solicited. ‘The time and 
place of deposite in town are ‘ 25 Cornhill—July 3d.’ 
Address M. W. CHAPMAN, E. L. FOLLEN, care of 
R. F. Walleut. 


FOURTH OF JULY! 

A Grand Norfolk County Washingtonian Celebration 
of our National Independence will be held at MED- 
FIELD, agreeably to previous notice. ‘The exercises 
will commence at 9 o’clock, A. M., in the Unitarian 
Church. An Oration will be delivered by EDGAR K. 
WHITAKER, Esq., of Needham. The music and 
singing will be performed by the choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Allen. At the close of the Oration 
and exercises in the Church, the audience will adjourn 
to partake of a bountiful Dinner provided by Mr. John- 
son of the Temperance House. Appropriate music and 
songs will enliven the festivities of the table. Immedi- 
ately after dinner the company will re-unite at the 
church, or in a beautiful grove in the vicinity, where the 
following gentlemen wiil be expected to address the 


er of kindness affect much more than abstract | multitude, viz: Hon. S. G. Goodrich, Edwin Thompson, 


pargument. ‘The work abounds with a variety of | 
anecdote, some of which we have never before 


seen published. For sale at our office. Price 


12 1-2 cts. 


A SerRMON UPON CRIME, AND THE POWER OF 
Moran SvuaAsion IN THE REFORM OF THE 
CriminaAut, By Otis Whitney Bacon. Delivered 
in South Orange, Mass., 1846. 

We have looked over this sermon with much 

We that more such dis- 


courses were preached, 


could wish 
We are glad the author 


pleasure. 


‘has felt moved to come out against the present in- 


human mode of treating criminals. We trust he 


will go on in the noble work which he has com- 


-wrough moral 


meneed, 





‘THe Neignpor-tn-Law.’ ‘This exquisitely 
tale, done up in the peculiarly 
fascinating style of Mrs. Curio, and which may 


be found on our first and last pages, will be read 


| with delight and instruction not only by the gen- 


_opher, 


erality of readers, but even by the moral philos- 
It finely illustrates the grand theory of 
the Warden of our Penitentiary, (Mr. Rosinson,) 
that if we make men happy we shall make them 
good. He is striving, therefore, to make the men 


placed under his care happy. 
The Curse of War. 
The morality of peaceful times is directly oppo- 


site the maxims of war. ‘The fundamental rule of 


‘the first isto do good ; the latter, to infliet injuries, 


‘the latter to overwhelm the defenceless. 


|The former commands us to seek the oppressed ; 


The for- 


'mer teaches men to love their enemies ; the latter, 


‘tration. 


to make themselves terrible even to strangers. ‘The 
rules of morality will not suffer us to promote the 
dearest interests by falsehood ; the maxims of 
war applaud it when employed in the destruction 
of others. ‘That a familiarity with such maxims 
must tend to hurt the heart, as well as to pervert 
the moral sentiments, is too obvious to need illus- 
The natural consequence of their prev- 
alence is an unfeeling and an unprincipled ambi- 
tion, with an idolatry of talents, and a contempt 
of virtue, whence the esteem of mankind is turn- 
ed from the humble, the beneficent and the good, 
to men who are qualified by a genius fertile in ex- 
pedients, a courage that is never appalled, and a 
heart that never pities, to become destroyers of 


the earth! While the philanthropist is devising 


| 





piness of the world, a fellow-worker together with | 


Gop in exploring and giving effect to the benevo- 


lent tendencies of Nature, the warrior is resolving | 


in the gloomy recess of his capacious mind, plans 


of future devastation and ruin. 
with captives, cities emptied of their inhabitants, 


fields desolate and waste, are among his proudest 


Prisons crowded | 


James Dorr, John F. Coles, R. K. Potter, Daniel Allen, 
Jr., Samuel A. Walker, and Col. Perry. 
By Order of the County Committee. 
Medfield, June 15, 1846. 
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Receipts for the Paper. 


J. D. Burrill $100 A. J. Hilton 1 00 
H. Copeland 100 M.L. Robinson 1 00 
A. Firth, Jr. has paid to Vol. 1. No. 45. 
DONATIONS. 

J, Knapp S100 Mr. Porter 0 50 
Mr. Styles 050 G. M. Rogers 2 00 
W. Chase 4 00 Capt. Caleb Thaxter 1 00 
Friend, Stoughton, 0 25 Friend, W. Roxbury 5 00 
M. King, 1 00 


Quantity of shirts and pillow cases from Ladies’ Pris- 
onerers’ Aid Society, Lynn. 

Clothing for prisoners, from Mrs. Catharine Niles, Wal- 
tham. 
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BOOKS. 

In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 
ment, &c., the following miscellaneous collection is on 
hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 

The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
to make itan object with parchasers to have them sent by 
mail. 
We should be happy to answer the orders of our friends 


Booksellers do a large business in this way. 


in the same manner. 


Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
Do. do. for Young Women. 
Acts of the Elders. 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 
Consumption Prevented, 

Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 


A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences of 


Christianity, 
Foster's Book-Keeping, 
A New System ot Penmanship, 
Beauties of Penmanship, 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 


House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 
Young Husband, <¢ 
Young Wife, se 
Young Mother, " 


Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 

Interior Life, by do. 
Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Phonographic Class Book, 
Reading Lessons in do. 
Combe’s Physiology, 


Do. Phrenology, 

Do. on the Constitution ef Man, 

Do. on Diet, 

Do. onthe Management of Children, 


Memoir of Howard, 

Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narratiye of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 

Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the 
geant, 
Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 
the Disc'ples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 


Installation of Rev. J. T. Sar- 


| Law of Kindness. 


trophies! ‘The structure of his fame is cemented | 


with tears and blood, and if his name is wafted to 


‘the ends of the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suf- 


fering humanity, in the curses and imprecations 


| —Golden Rule. 


| 


| sentence of Andrew P. Potter. 


of those whom his sword has reduced to despair ! 


ANOTHER ExeEcuTIon 1n ConNNECTICUT.—The 


| Legislature of Connecticut have refused to commute the 


The vote stood 116 to 68. 


He is to be executed on the 20th of July. 


| 


| 


Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-Vook of Hydropathy, 

Facts in Hydropathy, 

Fowler’s Phrenology, 

Fowler on the Church and Religion, 


Do. on ‘lemperance, 

Do. on Matrimony, 

Do. on Tight Lacing, 

Do. on Memory and Intellectual Iniprovement, 


Synopsis of Phrenology ‘ 

Phrenologieal Guide, 
Do. Almanack, 

Advice to the Married and Single, 

Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 

Engravings of Cassius M. Clay, Daniel O’Connell, Fa- 
ther Mathew, &c. Kc. 


| Legislature. 
‘ 
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PLACE WANTED, 


For a man who is willing to labor in a store. He has 
a large family. He has been unfortunate, and has been 
confined in the house of correction. He would be willing 
ito do almost any business that would give him an honest 
living. His health being quite poor, he would not be 
able to do the hardest kind of work. 





| A FARMER AND SHOEMAKER. 

| An unusually active colored man, who would like to 
work on a farm in summer, and at shoemaking in win- 
iter, will want employment the 17th of June. He isa 
| good workman, ’ 


A STORE-KEEPER. 


A man who is well qualified to keep a grocery store, 


| or a boot and shoe store, wishes to be employed. He 
is about 30 years of age. He has been the agent of 
others who have been much worse than himself. He 





| will doubtless do well. 


| . 
REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 





‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
|) HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
| ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—-Bible,. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


| NEW-YORK! Jonn Burnett, forthe mur- 
der of George Sornberger, in March last Exe- 
cution to take place at Schenectady, on the 14th 
of July next, 


ABRAM Witcox, for the murder of Samuel 
| M’Kinster of Saratoga. Time of execution, July 
128, 1846, 

VIRGINIA! Hunrer Hit, for the murder ot 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847, 

ARK ANSAS! Marry, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of exeeution unknown. 


| Tiver, for the murder of John Covert at 
iW hitehall. ‘Time of execution not known. 
KENTUCKY! Joun W. Parxer, of Serub 
| Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
;ecution not known, 
| NEW-HAMPSHIRE Anprew Howarp, 
| for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846, 
CONNECTICUT! Annrew P. Porrer, for 
the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
lo be hung July 20, 1846. : 
MAR YLAND! Wa. Wuee ter, a slave, for 
engaging In an insurrection; time of execution 
, unknown, 
| VERMONT ! Eecene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
|not fixed, 
| LOUISIA NA ! Samuet Kennepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed, 


— 


ar ‘ ry r fa 
MAINE! 'Tnomas Tuorn, for murder ; now 


confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 


‘execution not fixed. 


ILLINOIS! Aronzo Penninetron, for the 
‘murder of Simon Davis. ‘Time of execution not 


fixed, 





KILLED, By the State! 
In Huntington Co., Penn. May 8, 1846, James M’- 
Cafferty. , 


Se es 


iBOOKS ON 





CAPITAL 
MENT. 

f AVING opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 

now imeet the wants of our friends in regard to 

works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 

lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 

Should the friends of the cause extend to us 

some little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 

print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 
amine for themselves. ‘The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

1A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. By John 4 
O'Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 5 

|Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

| Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 

| ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheffield, on Capital Punish- 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts. 

Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 

| 1835. Price 25 cents. \ 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 

| ey Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
Price 6 cents, 
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POETRY 





STANZAS. 

BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
Farewell Life! my senses swim; 
And the world is growing dim: 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill; 
Strong the earthly odor grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose! 
Welceme Life! the Spirit strives! 
Strength returns and hope revives: 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vaper cold— 
I smell the rose above the mould! 








THE NEIGHBOR-IN-LAW. 
[ Coneluded from first page. 

Aunt Hetty had begun to purse up her mouth 
for a refusal; but the promise of sixpence an 
hour relaxed her features at once. Little Peggy 
sat knitting a stocking very dilligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up 
with a timid wistfulness as if the prospect of any 
change was like a release from prison. When 
she heard consent given, a bright color flushed her 
cheeks. She was evidently of an impressible 
temperament, for good or evil. ‘Now mind and 
behave yourself,’ said Aunt Hetty ; ‘ and see that 
you keep at work the whole time. If I hear one 
word of complaint, you know what you'll get 
when you come home. The rose color subsided 
from Peggy’s pale face, and she answered, ‘ Yes 

mam’, very meekly. 

In the neighbor’s house all went quite otherwise. 

No switch lay on the table, and instead of, ‘ mind 
how you do that: if youdon’t I’ll punish you,’ she 
heard the gentle words, ‘There, dear, see how 
earefully you can carry that up stairs. Why! 
what a nice handy little girl you are!’ Under this 
enlivening influence, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than 
abee. Aunt Hetty was always in the habit of 
saying, ‘ Stop your noise, and mind your work.’ 
But the new friend patted her on the head, and 
said, ‘ What a pleasant voice the little girl has. 
It is like the birds in the fields. By and by, 
you shall hear my music box.’ ‘This opened wide 
the windows of the poor little shut-up heart, so 
that the sunshine could stream in, and the birds 
fly in and outecarroling. ‘The happy child tuned 
up like a lark, as she tripped lightly up and down 
stairs, on various household errands. But though 
she took heed to observe all the directions given 
her, her head was all the time filled with conjee- 
tures what sort of a thing a music-box might be. 
She was a little afraid the kind lady would forget 
to show it to her. She kept at work, however, 
and asked no questions ; she only looked very cu- 
riously at everything that resembled a box. At 
last, Mrs Fairweather said, ‘I think your little 
feet must be tired, by this time. We will rest 
awhile, and eat some gingerbread.’ ‘The child 
took the offered cake, with a humble little curtesy, 
and carefully held out her apron to prevent any 
crumbs from falling on the floor.’ But suddenly 
the apron dropped, and the crumbs were all strew- 
ed about. ‘Is that a little bird?’ she exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘ Where is he? is he in this room?’ ‘The 
new friend smiled, and told her that was the mu- 
sic box ; and after awhile she opened it and ex- 
plained what made the sounds. Then she took 
out a pile of books from one of the baskets of 
goods, and told Peggy she might look at the pic- 
tures till she called her. The little girl stepped 
forward eagerly to take them, and then drew back, 
as if afraid. ‘ What is the matter?’ asked Mrs. 
Fairweather; ‘ I am very willing to trust you with 
the books. I keep them on purpose to amuse 
children.’ Peggy looked down with her finger on 
her lip, and answered in a constrained voice, 
‘Aunt Turnpenny won’t like it if I play.’ 
‘Don’t trouble yourself about that. I will make 
it all right with Aunt Hetty,’ replied the friendly 
one. Thus assured, she gave herself up to the 
full enjoyment of the picture books ; and when she 
was summoned to her work, she obeyed with a 
cheerful alacrity that would have astonished her 
stern relative. When the labors of the day were 
concluded, Mrs. Fairweather accompanied her 
home, paid for all the hours she had been absent, 
and warmly praised her docility and diligence. 
«It is lucky for her that she behaved so well,’ re- 
plied Aunt Hetty ; if I had heard any complaint, 
I should have given her a whipping, and sent her 
to bed without her supper.’ 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night with 
a lighter heart than she had ever felt,-since she 
had been an orphan. Her first thought in the 
morning was, whether the new neighbor would 
Her de- 
sire that it should be so, soon became obvious to 


want her service again during the day. 





Aunt Hetty, and excited an undefined jealousy and 
i dislike of a person who so easily made herself be- 
| loved. Without exactly acknowledging to herself 
| what were her own motives, she ordered Peggy 
| to gather all the sweepings of the kitchen and court 
| nto a small pile, and leave it on the frontier line 
‘of her neighbor’s premises. Peggy ventured to 
ask timidly whether the wind would not blow it 
about, and she received a box on the ear for her 
impertinence. It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, 
quite unintentionally, heard the words and the 
She gave Aunt Hetty’s anger time enough 


blow. 
to cool, then stepped out into the court, and after 
arrainging divers little matters, she called aloud 
to her domestic, ‘ Sally, how came you to leave 
Didn’t I tell you Miss 
Pray make haste and 
I wouldn’t have her see it on any 


this pile of dirt here? 
Turnpenny was very neat? 
sweep it up. 
I told her I would try to keep everything 
She is so particular 


account. 
nice about the premises. 
herself, and it is a comfort to have tidy neighbors.’ 
‘The girl, who had been previously instructed, 
smiled as she came out with brush and dust pan, 





| ‘ ‘ . 
‘and swept quietly away the pile, that was inten- 


But anoth- 
er source of annoyance presented itself which 
could not be quite so easily disposed of. Aunt 
|Hetty had a cat, a lean seraggy animal, that 
looked as if she often kicked 
dom fed; and Mrs, Fairweather had a fat, frisky 
little dog, always ready for a caper. He took a 
distaste to poor poverty-stricken ‘Tab the first 


ded as a declaration of frontier war. 


were and sel- 





time he saw her, and no coaxing could induce 
|him to altet his opinion. His name was Pink, but 
'he was anything but a pink of behavior to his 
Poor ‘Tab could never set 


| neighborly relations. 
‘foot out of doors without being saluted with a 
growl, and a short sharp bark, that frightened her 
out of her senses, and made her run into the house, 
with her fur all on end. If she even ventured to 
doze a little on her own door step, the enemy was 
on the watch, and the moment her eyes closed, he 
would wake her with a bark and a box on the ear, 
and off he would run, Aunt Hetty vowed she 
would seald him. It was a burning shaine, she 
said, for folks to keep dogs to worry their neigh- 
bor’s cats. Mrs, Fairweather invited ‘Tabby to 
dine and made much of her, and patiently endeav- 
ored to teach her dog to eat from the same plate. 
But Pink sturdily resolved he would be scalded 
| first ; that he would. He could not have been 
|more firm in his opposition if he and ‘lab had 
| belonged to different sects in Christianity. While 
his mistress was patting Pink on the head and rea- 
| soning the point with him, he would at times man- 





| ifest a degree of indifference, amounting to tolera- 
|tion: but the moment he was left to his own free 
will, he would give the invited guest a hearty 
cuff with his paw, and send her home spitting 
‘like asmall engine. Aunt Hetty considered it 
her own peculiar privilege to cuff the poor animal, 





and it was too much for her patience to see Pink 
|undertake to assist in making ‘lab unhappy. On 
| one of these occasions, she rushed into her neigh- 
‘bor’s apartments, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, 
| with one hand resting on her hip, and the forefin- 
ger of the other making very wrathful gesticula- 
jtions, ‘1 tell you what, madam, | wout put up 
with such treatment much longer,’ said she ; ¢ Wil 
| poison that dog; you'll see if 1 don’t; and | 

W hat 


you keep such an impudent little beast for, 1 don’t 


shan’t wait long, either, 1 can tell you. 


| know without you do it on purpose to plague your 
‘neighbors.’ 
| ‘fam really sorry he behaves so,’ replied Mrs. 
Fairweather, mildly. ‘ Poor ‘Tab! 

* Poor ‘Lab? sereamed Miss 'Turnpenny; ‘ What 
do you mean by calling her poor? Do you mean 
to fling it up to me that my cat don’t have enough 





to eat?’ 


‘I did not think of such a thing,’ replied Mrs. 
| Fairweather. | called her poor Tab, because 
| Pink plagues her so that she has no peace of her 
| Vif 
ife, 


is not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neigh- 


Lagree with you, neighbor ‘Turnpenny ; it 
borhood. I am attached to poor little Pink, be- 
cause he belongs to my son who has gone to sea. 
{ was in hopes he would leave off quarrelling with 
the cat: but if he won’t be neighborly, I will send 
him out into the country to board. Sally, will you 
bring me one of the pies we baked this morning? 
I should like to have Miss Turnpenny taste of 
them.’ 





} 





The crabbed neighbor, was helped abundantly, 
and while she was eating the pie, the friendly mat- 
ron edged in many a kind word concerning little 
Peggy, whom she praised as a remarkably capable, 
industrious child, 

‘Tam glad you find her so,’ rejoined Aunt Hetty: 
I should get precious little work out of her, if I 
didn’t keep a switch in sight.’ 

‘I manage children pretty much as the man 
did the donkey,’ replied Mrs. Fairweather. ‘Not 
an inch would the poor beast stir for all his mas- 
ter’s beating and thumping. Buta neighbor tied 
some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened them 
so that they swung directly before the donkey’s 


nose, and off he set, on a brisk trot, in hopes of 


overtaking them.’ 


Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely 
the comparison applied to her own management 
of Peggy, said, «That will do very well for folks 
that have plenty of turnips to spare.’ 

‘ For the matter of that,’ answered Mrs. Fair- 
weather, ‘ whips cost something, as well as turnips; 
and since one makes the donkey stand still, and 
the other makes him trot, it is very easy to decide 
which is the most economical. But neighbor 
Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, pray 
take one home with you. Lam afraid they will 
mould before we can eat them up.’ 


Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she was 
astonished to find herself going out with a pie. 
‘Well, Mrs Fairweather,said she, ‘you are a neigh- 
bor. I thank you a thousand times.? When she 
reached her own door, she hesitated for an instant, 
then turned back, pie in hand, to say, ‘ Neighbor 
Fairweather, you needn’t trouble yourself about 
sending Pink away. It’s natural you should like 
the little creature, seeing he belongs to your son, 
ill try to keep ‘lab in doors, and perhaps after 
awhile they will agree better.’ 

‘I hope they will,’ replied the friendly matron: 
‘ We wiill try them awhile longer, and if they per- 
sist in quarrelling | will send the dog into the 
country. Pink, who was sleeping in a chair,stretch- 
ed himself and gaped. His kind mistress patted 
him on the head, * Ah, you fvolish little beast,’ said 
she, ‘ what’s the use of plaguing poor ‘l'ab?? 

‘ Well, I do say observed Sally, smiling, ‘ you 
are a master woman for stopping a quarrel.’ 

‘{ learned a good lesson when | was a little 
girl, *QOne frosty 
morning, | was looking out of the window into 
my father’s barn-yard, where stood many cows, 
It was one 


rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. 


oxen, and horses, waiting to drink. 
of those cold, snapping mornings, w..en a slight 
thing irritates both man and beast. ‘The cows 
were all standing very stilland meek, till one of 
the cows attempted to turn round. 
attempt she happened to hit her next neighbor ; 
whereupon, the neighbor kicked, and hit another. 
In five minutes, the whole herd were kicking and 
hooking each other, with all fury. My mother 
laughed, and said, ‘See what comes of kicking 
when you’re hit. 
word set a whole family by the ears, some frosty 
morning.’ Afterwards, if my brothers or myself 
were a little irritable, she would say, ‘ ‘lake care, 
children. Remember how the fight in the barn- 
yard began. Never give a kick for a hit, and you 


in making the 


Just so ve seen one cross 


will save yourself and others a deal of trouble.’ 

‘i hat same afternoon, the sunshiny dame step- 
ped into Aunt Hetty’s, where she found Peggy 
sewing, as usual, with the eternal switch on the 
table beside her. ‘ I am obliged to go to Harlem, 
on business,’ said she: ‘1 feel rather lonely with- 
out company, and tf always like to havea child 
with me. if you will oblige me by letting Pegg 
go, | will pay her fare in the omnibus.’ 

‘ She has her spelling lesson to get before night,’ 
replied Aunt Hetty. 
folks going a pleasuring, and neglecting their edu- 


‘i don’t approve of young 


cation,’ 


‘ Neither do I,’ rejoined her neighbor ; ‘but 1 
think there is a great deal of education that is not 
found in books. ‘lhe fresh air will make Peggy 
grow stout and active. I prophesy that she will 
do great credit to your bringing up.’ ‘The sugared 
words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss 'Turnpenny’s heart, 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she might 
‘Lhe 


poor child began to think that this new neighbor 


go and put on her best gown and bonnet. 


was certainly one of the good faries she read about 
in the picture books. ‘The excursion was enjoyed 


‘The 


world seems such a pleasant place, when the fet- 


as only a city child can enjoy the country. 


ters are off, and Nature folds the young heart lov- 
ingly on her bosom! A flock of real birds and 
two living butterflies put the little orphan in a 


perfectecstacy. Sheranandskipped. One could 





see that she might be graceful, if she were only 
She pointed to the fields covered with dan- 
It looks as 
if the stars had come down to lie on the grass,’ 
Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poetry in her, 
though Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every 


free. 
delions, and said, ‘ See, how pretty! 


human soul has the gerin of some flowers within, 
and they would open, if they could only find sun- 
shine and free air to expand in. 

Mrs, Fairweather was a practical philosopher 
in her own small way. that Miss 
Turnpenny really liked a pleasant tune ; and 


She observed 


when Winter came, she tried to persuade her 
that singing would be excellent for Peggy’s lungs, 
and perhaps keep her from going into a consump- 
tion. 

‘ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a sing- 
ing school,’ said she; ‘and he says he will teach 
her gratis. You need not feel under great obliga- 
tion ; for her voice will lead the whole school, 
and her ear is so quick, it will be no trouble at all 
to teach her. Perhaps you would go with us 
sometimes, neighbor 'Turnpenny. It is very pleas- 
ant to hear the children’s voices.’ 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth relaxed in- 
toasmile. She accepted the invitation, and was 
so much pleased, that she went every Sunday eve- 
ning. ‘The simple tunes, and the sweet young 
voices, fell like dew on her dried-up heart, and 
greatly aided the genial influence of her neighbor’s 
example. ‘The rod silently disappeared from the 
table. 
only necessary to say, ‘ When you have finished 


If Peggy was disposed to be idle, it was 


your work you may go and ask whether Mrs, 
Fairweather wants any errands done.’ Bless me, 
how the fingers flew! Aunt Hetty had learned to 
use turnips instead of the cudgel. 

When Spring came, Mrs. 'airweather busied 
herself with planting roses and vines. Mrs, ‘Turn- 
penny readily consented that Peggy should help 
her, and even refused to take any pay from such 
a good neighbor. But she 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to culti- 


‘The philosopher never disputed 


maintained her own 
vate flowers. 
the point ; but she would sometimes say, ‘1 have 
no room to plant this rosebush. Neighbor ‘lurn- 
penny, would you be willing to let itbe set on your 
side of the yard? It will take very little room, 
and will need care.’ 
would say, ‘ Well, really, my ground is too full. 


no At another time, she 


Here is a root of Lady’s-delight. How bright 
and pert it looks. It seems a pity to throw it a- 
if you are willing, I will let Peggy plant it 
It will grow of it- 


way. 
in what she calls her garden. 
self, without any care, and scatter seeds, that will 
come up and blossom in all the clinks of the bricks. 
I love it, itis such a bright, good-natured little 
thing.’ 


found herself surrounded by flowers; and she 


‘Lhus by degrees, the crabbed maiden 


even declared, of her own accord, that they did 


look pretty. 


One, day, when Mrs, Lane called upon Mrs. 
Fairweather, she found the old weed-grown yard 
bright and blooming. ‘Tab, quite fat and sleek, 
was asleep in the sunshine with her paw on Pink’s 
neck, and little Peggy was singing at her work as 
blithe as a bird. 

‘ How cheerful you look here,’ said Mrs. Lane. 
* And so you have taken the house for another 
year. Pray how do you manage to get on with the 
neighbor-in-law ?? 

‘| find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,’ re- 
vlied Mrs, Fairweather. 

‘ Well, this is indeed a miracle ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Lane. ‘ Nobody but you would have undertaken 
to thaw out Aunt Hetty’s heart.’ 

‘That is probably the reason why it was never 
thawed,’ rejoined her friend. ‘1 always told you 
that not having enough of sunshine was what ail- 
ed the world. Make people happy, and there will 
not be half the quarrelling, or a tenth part of the 
wickedness there is.’ 

From this gospel of joy, preached and practised. 
nobody derived so much benefit as little Peggy. 
Her nature, which was fast growing crooked and 
knotty, under the malign influence of constraint 
and fear, straightened, budded, and blossomed. 
in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness, 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such 
pleasant exercise, that constant lightness of heart 
made her almost handsome. ‘The young music 
teacher thought her more than almost handsome. 
for her affectionate sou! shone more beamingly on 
him than on others ; and love makes all things 
beautiful. 

When the orphan removed to he? pleasant little 
cottage, on her wedding day, she threw her arms 
round the blessed missionary of sunshine, and said 
‘ Ah, thou dear good Aunt, it is thou who hast 


made my life Fairweather.’ 
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